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WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 

BY A. MAUBICE LOW 



IV 

SOME REASONS FOB THE PBESENT DISCONTENT 

Probably never in the history of the world has there been 
such universal discontent as now exists. There has cer- 
tainly been no period in American history when there was 
such general dissatisfaction with conditions; and there has 
certainly never been a time since the first settler came to 
America when the great majority of the people were so well 
off as they are to-day. Among the hundred millions that 
go to make up our population there is practically little suf- 
fering; starvation, or that perilously close approach to the 
border line between starvation and the barest subsistence, 
which is the terror of the lowest classes of all European 
countries, is unknown to us. Every man willing to work 
can find work at a remunerative wage, according to his 
capacity and skill; even the unskilled earns enough to en- 
able him to live in a reasonable amount of comfort and to 
be well fed and decently clothed ; the mechanic, whose trade 
requires special training or intelligence, is, some people be- 
lieve, extravagantly paid. His earnings are sufficient to en- 
able him to live very well indeed, to have a comfortable 
home, to bring up his children properly, to give them good 
clothing and good food and a solid education, and, in addi- 
tion, to save something for the proverbial rainy day. Un- 
skilled labor, skilled labor, the trades, and the professions 
are all better remunerated now than they have ever been, 
and money brings more. "We have heard a great deal, too 
much in fact, about the high cost of living, yet the truth 
is we get more for our money than we used to, we live bet- 
ter, we enjoy more comfort and greater luxury than ever 
before. Things that we take as a matter of course and 
regard as necessities — and are properly to be regarded as 
necessary for health and comfort— were unknown a few gen 
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erations ago. The working-man instead of living in an un- 
sanitary tenement now has proper ventilation, electric lights, 
running water, hygienic plumbing. Instead of having to 
walk long distances to and from his work in all weather, 
drenched and frozen in winter, sweltering in summer, for 
a few cents he rides in a comfortable, swift-moving car. As 
with the working-man so with all other classes. Life has 
been made easier for all of us. And yet no one is satis- 
fied. Not only is no one satisfied but, speaking generally 
and yet narrowly enough to be exact, nearly every one is 
discontented. Every one is in a restless, irritated frame of 
mind. Every one is in rebellion against himself and society. 
Every one wants something better. Every one finds fault 
with existing conditions. Every one knows that conditions 
ought to be different, but no one has a remedy. One man 
lays the blame on the trusts, another on the tariff, a third 
on the dishonesty of politicians. This man puts his finger 
on a weak spot; it is the enormous fortunes that a few 
of the more fortunate or more unscrupulous have been per- 
mitted to amass. That man knows it is the concentration 
of wealth in the hands of the favored that has brought about 
conditions which are intolerable. Every man has his own 
theory and his own remedy, but no two men can agree either 
on the cause or on the method to be employed to correct it. 
It will be recalled what Burke said about a corresponding 
mental condition of his own people : 

" This state of things is the more extraordinary because no great external 
calamity has visited the nation; no pestilence or famine. We do not 
labor at present under any scheme of taxation new or oppressive in the 
quantity or in the mode. Nor are we engaged in an unsuccessful war; in 
which our misfortunes might easily pervert our judgment; and our minds, 
sore from the loss of national glory, might feel every blow of fortune 
as a crime in government." 

The American people, similar to the English of more than 
a century ago, are at peace with all the world; it is only 
with themselves that they are at war. Sickness has not 
visited them nor hunger vexed them. Taxation does not 
press too heavily, although all taxation is objectionable, but 
then so is death, and the one can no more be avoided than 
the other. " Let us only suffer one person to tell us his 
story, morning and evening but for one twelvemonth, and 
he will become our master." We have unfortunately lis- 
tened too long to the same story. 
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The world has worked itself into a curious mental con- 
dition, for I am convinced that the source of all our present 
discontent may be traced to an overcharged intellectual 
state. The world used to have hope, to have courage in the 
future, to believe in goodness; now it has only despair, it 
sees no future, and all is bad. It has lost its stoicism and 
gained no philosophy ; it has lost its ignorance and gained no 
real knowledge. In place of idealism it has embraced ma- 
terialism, and it finds the fruits of endeavor bitterness. 
Man is suffering from a too highly stimulated brain, not 
from too much knowledge, but from the little knowledge that 
is always dangerous. For generations man had been intel- 
lectually starved, he was avid for knowledge and a passion 
developed for cramming brains unfitted for their burden. 
No man is really educated who cannot think for himself. 
Pedagogues, ministers of education, teachers, principals, 
doctrinaires were swept away by the fallacious idea that 
if you put an uncorrelated jumble of facts in the heads 
of children and young men and young women they were 
educated and became more useful and more valuable citi- 
zens, ignoring the great principle that a fact is worth know- 
ing only when the law of its creation is known, and that no 
educational scheme is worth the paper on which it is drafted 
unless it compels the exercise of the reasoning faculties. 
We have carried our intense passion for education to such 
absurd lengths that our public-school children are half 
baked. They are spoiled for being honest workmen and 
unfitted for being something better. I am not using that 
adjective in any snobbish sense or meaning that a working- 
man is not the equal of any other. God forbid that a be- 
liever in democracy should be guilty of any such heretical 
doctrine ! 

Nor am I decrying universal education. I believe in it. 
I believe that the more highly the masses are educated the 
better it is for the world at large, but it must be education 
of the right sort, and education in the true sense. The real 
function of education, I repeat, is not to teach children to 
remember the date of a battle, for instance, but to teach 
them to know the significance of that battle; not to throw 
them a fact as an intellectual meal as we throw a bone to 
a dog to worry over, but to teach them to pull that fact to 
pieces and find out what it is made of and what relation 
it bears to other things. The result of our educational ays- 
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tern superimposed upon our social system is that the son of 
a bricklayer is no longer content to be a bricklayer, but 
must be something better, something that lifts him a bit 
forward on the road to being a " gentleman." Here again 
I am not opposing what is a perfectly proper ambition. It 
is the duty of every man to try to improve his condition 
and to advance himself, but the bricklayer's son after he 
has left the public school is still a bricklayer in everything 
except the ability to do an honest job of bricklaying. That, 
of course, is a shocking thing to say in a democracy, yet 
the fact remains despite theory. The average boy, the 
son of a bricklayer, is not capable of climbing very high, 
but he has a sufficient smattering of education to feel that 
he is a better man than his father and entitled to better 
things, and because he fails he becomes one of the discon- 
tented. His education has taught him to read, yes, but to 
read what? The newspapers with stories of crime and 
scandal in high life and the extravagance of the rich; the 
popular weekly and monthly magazines, with their pictures 
of " stage favorites '' as near nudity as a lax censorship 
permits, their flimsy fiction whose tepid passion is just 
passionate enough to excite the imagination of crude youth ; 
whose " moral lesson " is preached by proclaiming — usually 
untruthfully — the dishonesty of business and the corruption 
of politics — this is what the bricklayer's son reads after he 
has been educated in the public schools. He reads, and 
every page he reads makes him more dissatisfied, more con- 
vinced that he is a victim, more certain that if he were given 
a fair show he would have countless pairs of trousers and 
neckties, which his favorite journal described in much detail 
as the possessions of the latest recruit to reach fame 
through the dazzle of the dubious pleasures of his sort, 
instead of the one suit and the one necktie that make up 
his wardrobe ; and his scarcity of clothes is one of the rea- 
sons for his discontent. 

This then is one of the effects of our universal educa- 
tion. Having been hungry man is now sated, but he is over- 
gorged, and instead of having been quickened by education 
it has clogged him. It has made him just clever enough 
to know, but not clever enough to understand. He can take 
in much, but he is able to give out very little ; and knowledge 
that is hoarded is as valuable to mankind as the miser's 
secreted coin. Our educated masses do not hoard their 
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knowledge because it is too precious to be parted with but 
because they are incapable of diffusing it. Knowledge to be 
of any value must be a man's possession first, and then by 
him given away so that it may be the possession of all men. 
The sciolists who are turned out by the public schools and 
have made millionaires of the proprietors of yellow journals 
and *' family " newspapers and popular magazines are the 
fruitful ground in which the crop of discontent thrives, but 
it is thistles that the soil brings forth and not figs. 

Yet, curiously enough, the greatest discontent now exist- 
ing is not among the working-class, but is to be found in a 
class higher in the social scale, which for the sake of con- 
venience may be called the middle class, that great human 
stratum which lies between the working-man and the pros- 
perous and very rich; the great body of salaried men. I 
do not believe this is generally recognized ; in fact, I think 
the statement will come as a surprise to the reader, yet 
I am convinced of the truth of my assertion, which is made 
only after a careful investigation begun to ascertain the 
causes of the present discontent. I suppose similar to most 
persons who have given the matter any thought the writer 
believed that it was the working-man who formed the great 
element of discontent, who was the source of agitation, and 
who by giving heed to the demagogue made it possible for 
him to continue his profitable trade of arousing class hatred 
and keeping alive the belief in injustice. While the artisan 
and the mechanic are in a dissatisfied and resentful mood 
they are less angry than the class above them, for the work- 
ing-man never has the hope that the other has, and it is this 
disappointment that has resulted in so much bitterness. 

The salaried man, whether he be clerk, salesman, book- 
keeper, drummer, buyer, begins life with some education 
and a certain superficial polish, and he must have these 
qualifications to retain his place. It is not always easy to 
classify him socially. He is not a working-man, although 
his father may be a working-man earning his daily wages 
by laying bricks or using a mallet and chisel ; he may have 
been born in the class of which he is now a member by oc- 
cupation or he may have worked into it, but he is always 
entitled to the courtesy title of " Mister," which marks the 
distinction between the working class and the middle class. 
He begins life with ambitions and high hopes. Suppose him 
to be a salesman for a large wholesale house, the " drum- 
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mer " as he is popularly known. Salesmen he knows have 
made themselves so valuable to their employers that they 
have been admitted to partnership, why may he not hope 
for equal good fortune? It is more than hope; he has 
the feeling of certainty that his industry, his fidelity, his 
ability will be rewarded, and that his partnership is ahead 
of him. He is twenty-five years of age, at thirty-five per- 
haps, at forty surely, he will have arrived. 

No man feels the weight of life as long as he is climbing 
upward; it is only when he is beginning to go down that 
life drags its chain. At twenty-five years of age courage 
is unbounded and ambition is limitless and hope is the mo- 
tive power to fresh endeavor, and life smiles. At twenty- 
five a man may have achieved success, but he cannot have 
made a failure. At twenty-five a man looks at life as a 
sum in geometrical progression. If after having worked 
seven years, say, and in that time having had his salary 
advanced until now at twenty-five he is making so much, 
at the same rate of progression — and of course, he argues, 
he will be more valuable during his second seven years than 
he was during the first — at thirty-two, then, he will be mak- 
ing so much plus ; really not bad for a fellow of his age with 
something bigger still ahead. It is when he reaches his 
thirty-second year and finds that the progression has been 
arithmetical — and he is in rare luck if there has been pro- 
gression of any consequence — that he feels the chain tight- 
ening and hope sings less blithely. But the average man — 
and of course one deals with the average, not the extraor- 
dinarily brilliant in his particular line or the extraordinarily 
stupid, or the dishonest, or indifferent, but the man who is 
conscientiously trying to do his best and is encouraged to 
believe that fidelity and intelligence will be rewarded — this 
man in youth is an optimist. He always cuts his garment 
to suit his cloth. So superb are the hope and confidence of 
youth that petty economies neither embitter him nor are a 
hardship; they are simply looked upon as temporary in- 
conveniences. If the house is small, then he is quite sure 
that next year, or at least the year after, he will be living 
in a better house. Must his wife dress plainly, the time 
will soon come when he can give her what he knows is hers 
by right. The novelty of life, the zest with which he enters 
into it, the joy that can be got from small things because 
they have not yet become common enough to pall, more than 
vol. cxcvn. — no. 689 36 
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compensate for the absence of those things that later will be 
missed. 

At thirty-five life is very different from twenty-five. At 
thirty-five a man wants more and sees less chance of getting 
what he wants and the things he ought to have. It is not the 
high cost of living in those ten years that makes his income 
smaller and procures him less; it is that his burden is 
greater. A small child can be made happy with a stick 
of candy or with a toy that costs a few cents, but a grow- 
ing boy scorns the penny stick of candy and turns his back 
on the trumpery toy. The man at twenty-five is like the 
child who can get enjoyment out of very little, but at thirty- 
five he is more sophisticated, and knowledge has to be paid 
for. At twenty-five his son is ' ' baby ' ' and is no appreciable 
financial burden; ten or twelve year old Jack, who is kick- 
ing his shoes out at a lively rate, is a distinct charge; so 
is his sister Mary, so is her younger brother George. They 
have to be clothed and fed and doctored, their education is 
now a problem to be considered. The decent father wants 
his children to be " better " than he was, to have the ad- 
vantages which perhaps he was denied. The public school is 
very good; still the private school is better, and Jack is 
smart and will make a successful lawyer or doctor or elec- 
trical engineer if he is given his chance, and that means col- 
lege and the university. The father is now forced to admit 
to himself that there is small hope of his being able to give 
his children money, but he can give them a fair start in 
life, and the rest is with them. So he makes sacrifices, denies 
himself and saves, wears the old suit or last year's straw 
hat, that Jack may have his education. 

The drummer who at twenty-five saw his partnership 
and an assured future ten years away, at thirty-five is 
rather worse off than he was earlier. But no man despairs 
at thirty-five. Hope, the first gift of the gods to man, which 
lives after passion is dead, has not deserted him, and forty 
is youth, and life still calls. He sees forty, forty-five, and 
fifty, and now comes the grand climacteric. At fifty he no 
longer has illusions. Whatever chances he might have had 
in youth have gone, partner he can never expect to be, a 
salaried man he may remain, but every year his tenure be- 
comes more precarious. Competition is keener, pressure 
greater; youngsters are pushing to the front; gray hairs are 
no recommendation. The alert, audacious, ingenious, smooth- 
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cheeked boy — " the live wire " — is a great deal more valu- 
able than his senior who, it must be honestly admitted, has 
grown a bit stale and has fallen into a rut, to whom fatigue 
comes easier, and who is less enthusiastic over " booking " 
a large order than when he was on his mettle determined to 
show his seniors how easily they could be beaten at their 
own game. 

At fifty or fifty-five what is there for the average salaried 
man? Tragic as it is to make the admission, if we are hon- 
est we cannot deny that he lives in fear. Prudent and eco- 
nomical although he has been his salary has never enabled 
him to save; by rigid self-denial, often by foregoing actual 
necessities, he has managed to keep up a few thousand dol- 
lars of life insurance so that his wife shall not be absolutely 
penniless at his death. But that is the extent of his saving. 
If he should lose his place, in a few weeks he would be a 
pauper; his furniture and his clothes are all that he has 
to show for his life's work. And that fear is a fear that 
never leaves him. It is not imaginary; it is very real. As 
I have already shown, his age instead of being in his favor 
is now against him; he can hope for no increase in salary; 
he is indeed thankful if it is not reduced. Against what 
we may call the natural fate of the salaried man he is 
powerless, but there are artificial causes always to be 
dreaded. The death of a partner brings a new element into 
the firm, a younger and more vigorous element that inaugu- 
rates the new regime by cutting out the dead wood, that 
is not necessarily brutal but is always business, and judges 
men by the ledger balances of their customers. Or a firm 
goes out of business or is merged with another, or the cor- 
poration is reorganized and a new sales manager is ap- 
pointed, or a board of directors demands larger returns, or 
times are hard and money can be saved by employing a 
cheaper man. The salaried man of fifty who loses his job 
is hard pushed to find another; rarely indeed does he find 
another. Youth is in the saddle and age must take his dust. 

There are certain men who never can lose hope because 
the nature of their occupations is a gamble and so long 
as they play there is always a chance to draw a great prize, 
but the salaried man is not of them. At fifty or sixty the 
inventor may make his great invention ; the scientist may at 
sixty make the discovery for which he has been groping 
for the last thirty years or may blunder on it by accident; 
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the writer, whose life has been a failure, or at best only 
a moderate success, may come into his own at an age when 
it might be imagined his powers were exhausted; oppor- 
tunity may bring fame to the mediocre politician, but for the 
salaried man there is no opportunity. 

Apart from the fear he has of finding himself without 
occupation and unable to earn enough to support himself 
and his wife and those of bis children who are not yet self- 
sustaining, the monotony and hardship of the salaried man's 
life make him bitter and discontented. If he is a drummer 
he spends the best part of his time on the road and sees 
little of his wife and children; if he is a clerk or a* salesman 
in a large city he lives in the suburbs and is a commuter, he 
leaves home early in the morning and returns late at night, 
usually too tired to care to go out again after he has had 
his evening meal, too poor to be able to spend money on the 
theaters and other amusements even if he had the inclina- 
tion, and the inclination must be stifled because it means 
a tiresome journey by train or trolley, which adds to the 
expense and brings him back home at an hour that curtails 
his sleep and sends him forth the next morning ill fitted for 
the day's work. He seldom if ever is a member of a club. 
His social acquaintances are limited. His evenings are 
generally spent reading the newspapers and the popular 
magazines, chiefly those that make a specialty of the cor- 
ruption of politicians and " big business " and the extrava- 
gance and wickedness of the rich. Like the working-man 
and the office-boy, he is influenced by what he reads, so that 
his reading tends only to increase his conviction that he 
is a victim, that he has been exploited by his employer, and 
that if justice were done him instead of living from day 
to day in fear of the future he could face the future with 
serenity. The position of the salaried man is really worse 
than that of the working-man when you compare the two. 
He works on an average ten hours a day as against the 
working-man's eight; frequently he has to work overtime, 
but he gets no overtime pay; his salary is not much larger 
than a working-man's wages, yet he is required to main- 
tain a higher standard of living; the working-man always 
has his club, for he may without loss of caste join his fellows 
in a friendly glass at a convenient saloon, but the salaried 
man who should drink at a bar would soon find himself in 
his employer's blackbooks. 
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It is among salaried men — to distinguish a class from 
the wage-earning working-man — that the greatest discontent 
exists at the present time, and that is the most disturbing 
feature of the social unrest. For the members of the sal- 
aried class are good fathers and husbands, the bulwark of 
respectable society, the great majority leading sober, useful 
lives, trying to do their duty faithfully, rendering valuable 
services to society, the support of the church, who give to 
charity within their means, and who naturally ought to be 
the most conservative element of the body politic; for the 
middle-class, salaried man is by temperament as well as by 
association, by his environment and the nature of his oc- 
cupation, more vitally concerned in the preservation of the 
status quo than any other class. In all countries conserva- 
tism is more deeply rooted in the middle class than at either 
end of the social scale. The working-man can easily be 
made to believe that he has little to lose by change and 
that any change is always to his advantage, so that it is 
not difficult to persuade him to give encouragement to 
radicalism. The man who is his own master, the speculator, 
the empire-builder, the captain of industry, is popularly 
supposed to be conservative, yet, as a matter of fact, his 
success is due to his ability to turn every new condition to 
his profit, so that he becomes conservative only after he 
has made his fortune, but not during the time that his for- 
tune is in the process of making. It is the salaried man 
who supports the muck-raking weekly and monthly maga- 
zines and who has yielded to their demoralizing influence, 
who has suffered the same person to tell his story morning 
and evening for a twelvemonth and has become the slave 
of discontent. It is not the working-men who in any con- 
siderable numbers buy and read the muck-raking maga- 
zines ; they, it is true, read their newspapers, which do equal- 
ly as much harm as the more pretentious magazines, but 
the latter would quickly seek the haven of the bankruptcy 
court were it not for that huge middle class from which to 
draw; who subscribe to this literature because it chimes 
in with their mood. It irritates and soothes them to be told 
that the cost of living is high and the corruption of politics 
is responsible, it justifies them in being discontented when 
the reason for their discontent is so concretely stated. 

Is there a remedy for the plight of the middle-class man? 

A. Matjbice Low. 



